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shows, with great clearness, positive evidence in support of his views, ad¬ 
vanced in preceding publications, in respect to population, namely, that when 
this is dependent mainly upon natural human increase, it must necessarily be¬ 
come diminished by the prevalence of causes having a tendency to render pro¬ 
minent in a people a morbid excess of the nervous temperament. When the 
great mass of any community is seeking after an extravagantly high standard 
of self-comfort as their “ supreme good,” with all the energy, perseverance, and 
ingenuity they can command, everything standing in the way of its attainment 
must and will be sacrificed, even including marriage and parental relationship, 
if these be thought in any degree to conflict with it. 

The lessons, based upon the teachings of Grecian and Roman history, Dr. 
A. would apply to the older settlements of our own country upon its Atlantic 
border. “As a people,” he remarks, “ we have set hp a high standard of com¬ 
fort—extravagant, and too expensive; it has too many wants, and requires 
such an amount of physical stamina and brain-power, as to result in premature 
exhaustion. This standard is based too much on mere wealth and the selfish 
nature of man ; it is not calculated to develop harmoniously, or in the most 
healthy manner, all parts of the human body; nor to aid as it should in 
developing the moral and religious character of man, in accordance with the 
revealed will of God. The results of such a type of organization were deter¬ 
mined, in the case of Greece and Rome, near two thousand years ago, the 
former flourishing some six hundred years, and the latter five hundred. It is 
now two hundred and fifty years since the first settlement of New England, and 
as a people, we are already reaching a crisis, a culminating point in history, 
where it is becoming a question whether there is, from year to year, an actual 
increase or not of native population. And if a decline once commence, the 
decrease may be rapid. We cannot well deceive ourselves if we would, for 
there are agents or causes working gradually and quietly, which seriously 
threaten the best interests of our people.” D. F. C. 


Art. XXXVII.— A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Infancy and Child¬ 
hood. By Thohas Hawkes Tanner, M.D., F.L.S., etc. Third American 
Edition, from the Last London Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Alfred 
Meadows, M.D., London, Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. 
etc. 8vo. pp. 560. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1871. 

Dr. Tanner being, from the press of other engagements, rendered unable 
to superintend the publication of the second edition of his treatise, entrusted 
the task to his friend, Dr. Meadows, by whom it has been most successfully 
accomplished. By working out the author's design and intention, he has ren¬ 
dered the work, in the edition before us, an easy and reliable book of reference 
for the busy practitioner. Dr. Meadows has seen fit to entirely change the 
general plan of the treatise. lie has divided it into four parts. Theyirsf treats 
of the physiology and pathology of childhood, including the anatomical pecu¬ 
liarities of childhood, with its hygiene, the process of dentition, etc. The 
second part treats of general diseases, including all the varieties of fever, con¬ 
tinued and eruptive, and the several diathetic affections—scrofula, tuberculosis, 
rickets, and syphilis. The third part includes a consideration of the special dis¬ 
eases of children, arranged in physiological order, viz., those of the nervous, 
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respiratory, circulatory, digestive, and urinary systems respectively ; also, dis¬ 
eases of the skin, eye, and ear. In the fourth part are discussed the more 
common accidents, injuries, malformations, and deformities—congenital aud 
acquired—of childhood, including those connected with birth. The appendix 
of formulae has been enlarged and rearranged. The editor calls especial at¬ 
tention to the views advocated by him in regard to diathesis and its import¬ 
ance in the therapeutics of infancy and childhood. Long experience and 
careful observation have taught him that herein will be found the key to the 
successful treatment of the diseases of early life. D. F. 0. 


Art. XXXVIII. — The Management of Infancy , Physiological and Moral. 
Intended Chiefly for the Use of Parents. By Andrew Combe, M.D. Revised 
and Edited by Sir James Clark, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., Physician- 
in-ordinary to the Queen. First American from the tenth London Edition. 
12mo. pp. 302. New York : Appleton & Co., 1871. 

Of the character and nature of the work of Dr. Combe, nothing need be said, 
since it is too widely known and too highly appreciated to require any com¬ 
ment at this late date. By the editor, the order of some of the chapters has 
been altered, with the view of bringing the subjects treated of more consecu¬ 
tively before the reader. Some portions, especially in the earlier chapters, 
have been omitted, as less necessary now than during the author’s lifetime. 
Some additional information has been given, on the causes and extent of infant 
mortality, chiefly taken from recent reports of the Registrar-General, while an 
appendix has been added, containing some useful matter not exactly fitted for 
the body of the work. D. F. C. 


Art. XXXIX.— Essentials of the Principles and Practice of Medicine. A 
Handbook for Students and Practitioners. By Henry Hartshorne, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. etc. 
Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 12mo. pp. 487. Philadelphia: H. C. 
Lea, 1871. 

We are pleased to greet a new edition of this very able handbook of patho¬ 
logy and therapeutics. It is one of the best of its class with which we are 
acquainted, forming a useful and safe guide to the advanced student, and a 
valuable “ book of remembrance ” to the young practitioner. 

The present edition bears evidence to the “ great pains that have been taken 
by the author in its preparation, to supply omissions, and to add whatever has 
seemed to be most positive and important in the recent advances of medical 
science.” Such additions occur at the greatest length in connection with the 
topics of tuberculosis, relapsing fever, and therapeutic uses of carbolic acid and 
hydrate of chloral. D. F. C. 



